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Summary 

During the 1 13 th Congress, legislation (H.R. 2019) became law (P.L. 1 13-94) eliminating 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund (PECF) funding for convention operations. The 2012 
Democratic and Republican convention committees each received grants, financed with public 
funds, of approximately $18.2 million (for a total of approximately $36.5 million, as rounded). 
Barring a change in the status quo, the 2016 presidential nominating conventions will, therefore, 
be the first since the 1976 election cycle not supported with public funds. 

Changes in PECF funding for convention operations do not affect separately appropriated 
security funds. The 1 12 th Congress enacted one law (P.L. 1 12-55) in FY2012 that affected 
convention security funding with the appropriation of $ 1 00 million for the Democratic and 
Republican nominating conventions (each was allocated $50 million). This security funding was 
not provided to party convention committees but to the state and local law enforcement entities 
assisting in securing the convention sites. 

Because public funding for convention operations has now been eliminated, this report provides a 
historical overview of how PECF convention funding functioned and describes private funding 
sources that remain available. This report will be updated if public financing for nominating 
conventions again becomes a major legislative issue. For historical discussion of policy debates 
that preceded the decision to repeal PECF convention funds, see archived CRS Report RL34630, 
Federal Funding of Presidential Nominating Conventions: Oven’iew and Policy Options, by R. 
Sam Garrett and Shawn Reese. 

For discussion of increased private fundraising limits for political parties, including for party 
conventions, see CRS Report R43825, Increased Campaign Contribution Limits in the FY2015 
Omnibus Appropriations Law: Frequently Asked Questions, by R. Sam Garrett. 
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Introduction 

Every four years, the two major political parties, and some third parties, select their presidential 
nominees at conventions. These conventions are run by and for parties, without a formal role for 
the federal government. Until recently, voluntary taxpayer designations provided certain financial 
support to convention committees that chose to accept public money. Congress appropriates 
separate federal funding for the securing of the convention venues. 

A variety of policy issues surrounds convention financing. Before public funding for convention 
operations was eliminated, some observers questioned why federal funds subsidized conventions, 
considering the availability of substantial private resources and that they are party, rather than 
governmental, events. Others contended that private funds, particularly so-called “soft money,” 
which falls outside the scope of federal campaign finance law, had become too pervasive in 
conventions and that tighter restrictions were needed. These divergent views on the use of public 
funds to support party conventions also appear in other contexts in the debate surrounding 
campaign finance policy. 1 

Two taxpayer-supported revenue sources were available to conventions until recently: (1) 
presidential public campaign funds; and (2) security funds. Approximately $136.5 million from 
those sources went toward the 2012 Democratic and Republican national conventions. No third 
parties received convention funds for the 2012 election cycle. 2 Of that $136.5 million total, the 
2012 Democratic and Republican conventions received a total of approximately $36.5 million 3 
from the Presidential Election Campaign Fund (which generally excludes security costs). 
Although convention financing has been eliminated, Congress may choose to continue 
appropriating separate security funds. 

Before proceeding, it is important to note the distinction between presidential public funds and 
security funds. Presidential public funds and security funds came from separate revenue sources. 
They were allocated differently, were used for different purposes, and were subject to different 
points of debate. Although both presidential public funds and security funds support (or 
supported) conventions, Congress may reassess them separately. 

Because public funding for convention operations has now been eliminated, this report provides a 
historical overview of how PECF convention funding functioned and describes private funding 
sources that remain available. For historical discussion of policy debates that preceded the 
decision to repeal PECF convention funds, see archived CRS Report RL34630, Federal Funding 
of Presidential Nominating Conventions: Overview and Policy Options, by R. Sam Garrett and 
Shawn Reese. For discussion of increased private fundraising limits for political parties, including 
for party conventions, see CRS Report R43825, Increased Campaign Contribution Limits in the 
FY2015 Omnibus Appropriations Law: Frequently Asked Questions, by R. Sam Garrett. 



1 For additional discussion of current campaign finance issues, see CRS Report R41542, The State of Campaign 
Finance Policy: Recent Developynents and Issues for Congress, by R. Sam Garrett. 

2 Although third-party conventions are occasionally eligible for presidential public financing grants, Congress only 
appropriated security funds for the 2004 and 2008 Democratic and Republican conventions. 

3 According to December 2012 Financial Management Service data provided to CRS, net disbursements (after 
repayments to the PECF) were approximately $36.1 million. 
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Convention Financing: An Overview 

Federal Funds 

Through the 2012 presidential election cycle, two sources of federal funds supported different 
aspects of presidential nominating conventions. First, funds for convention operations came from 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund (PECF), which provides financial assistance to publicly 
financed presidential campaigns. 4 Second, funds were appropriated by Congress to the 
Department of Justice (DOJ) for security costs incurred by state and local governments hosting 
the conventions. Although PECF convention funding was repealed in 2014 via PL. 113-94, 
Congress might choose to continue appropriating separate security funds. 

PECF Funds 

Congress made no appropriations for PECF funds (including amounts used to support 
conventions). Rather, amounts in the PECF were and are determined by “checkoff’ designations 
on individuals’ federal income tax returns. Although the convention-financing aspect of the 
checkoff has been eliminated, the checkoff question remains on tax forms and designations still 
support separate benefits for publicly financed presidential candidates. Individuals may choose to 
designate $3 of their tax liability to the PECF. Married couples filing jointly may designate a total 
of $6 to the fund. 5 

Federal law permitted the two major parties’ conventions to receive grants of approximately 
$18.2 million each for the 2012 election cycle (an inflation-adjusted base amount of $4 million 
each). These grants were awarded to the relevant party’s convention committee. 6 Qualifying 
convention committees were not obligated to accept PECF funds, but doing so was standard 
practice. Third parties were eligible for limited public convention funds, but they rarely 
qualified. 7 

DOJ Funds 

The second source of federal convention funds, which was unaffected by PL. 113-94, comes 
through the Office of Justice Programs (OJP), within Department of Justice (DOJ). This OJP 
funding has only been available in FY2004, FY2008, and FY2012, arguably as a result of the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. 8 In 2004, Congress appropriated $100 million, through 



4 On the PECF, see 26 U.S.C. §900 1 et seq. and CRS Report RL34534, Public Financing of Presidential Campaigns: 
Overview and Analysis. Convention funding was added through the 1974 Federal Election Campaign Act (FECA) 
amendments. See P.L. 93-443; 88 Stat. 1263. 

5 The checkoff question does not permit taxpayers to distinguish between making a designation to publicly financed 
presidential candidates versus to publicly financed conventions. In other words, taxpayers may choose to make a PECF 
designation, but may not specify how those funds are distributed or spent. 

6 Convention committees are separate political committees (i.e., candidate committees, party committees, and political 
action committees (PACs)) “responsible for conducting the day to day arrangements and operations of that party’s 
presidential nominating convention,” including receiving public funds. See 1 1 C.F.R. §9008. 3(a)(2). 

7 26 U.S.C. §9008(b). 

x However, federal assistance for convention security has been provided in at least one election year prior to 2004. 
According to The Campaign Finance Institute, in 1980 the cities of Detroit and New York City received “Federal Law 
(continued...) 
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